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CHAPTER I 
BETTERING HOME CONDITIONS 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens, .and so fulfill the law of 
Christ—Galatians 6. 2. 

THE aim of this lesson is to lighten the burdens in the 
homes of this community. 


When Jesus visited the home of Mary and Martha in 
’ Bethany, he noticed at once the household burdens which 
Martha was carrying. The writer said she was “cum- 
bered about much serving.” Jesus said to her, “Martha, 
Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about many 
things.” Of her sister, he said, “Mary hath chosen the 
good part.” Jesus undoubtedly cares when people are 
_tied down or burdened with the “many things” in the 
home. 


Jesus LIGHTENING THE BURDENS IN A BETHANY 
HoMeE 

“Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered 
into a certain village: and a certain woman named Martha 
received him into her house. 

“And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his words. 

“But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 
came to him, and said, Lord dost thou not care that my 
‘sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid her therefore 
that she help me. 
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“And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things: 

“But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” 
(Luke 10. 38-42.) 


Irv Is Harp To Be REticious WHEN TiRED OuT 


From Iowa comes this story. “A farmer’s wife was 
tired all the time, when she got up and when she went to 
bed. Everything worried her; she scolded 
What a. the children and her husband, and then 
Doctor Said ; 
cried because she had scolded them. She 
couldn’t remember what she read. Even the occasional 
sermon was but a string of words to her. So her husband 
took her to the doctor, who examined her case thoroughly. 
Later he showed the husband a card from his filing cab- 
inet. It read thus: ‘Mrs. Blank, age 40, looks 50; com- 
plexion sallow, eyes dull, figure stooped; children, three; 
“appetite poor (usually eats after family are through) ; 
food doesn’t nourish, sleep disturbed ; looks after children 
in the night and gets up from four to five A. M.; interests, 
none outside the home; no diversions in the home; wor- 
ries; children are growing away from her; disappoint- 
ments; has no way of getting away from home; would 
like to join the neighborhood club; rats destroyed chick- 
ens; pigs and chickens destroyed flower beds. Remarks: 
Fine woman being spoiled for lack of recreation; good” 
start for case of melancholia; no organic trouble; worn 
out.” 


Iowa is a State with ideal rural homes. Modern im- 
/ 
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provements of some kind are found in the majority of 
farmhouses, yet in many of the beautiful white houses 
throughout the State are to be found wives and mothers 
whose lives are burdened with routine and household 
drudgery. 

In a Missouri normal school a student gave a summary 
of his mother’s ‘daily routine of work as he observed it 

and wrote it down. It was as follows: 
Diary ofa Farm “Rise 4:30 A. M. 
ee ee itP breakfast while th ilk 
Boar repare breakfast while the men mi 
cows. 

“Leave diskes, hurry to the cellar, strain milk, get cold 
water from the distant well to chill milk, carry out the 
sour milk for pigs, calves, and chickens; wash milk vessels 
and carry out ‘to sun.’ 

“Hurry, feed poultry. 

“Hurry, wash dishes. 

“Hurry, gather vegetables and fruit for dinner. 

“Prepare the same for table. 

“Prepare dinner and serve at sharp noon. 

“Wash dishes, feed poultry, sew or mend, put up fruit 
or vegetables during the ‘leisure’ (?) hours of the after- 
noon. 

“Get supper, wash dishes, look after the poultry, milk, 
and work in the garden. 

“Scrub kitchen certain evenings after the family have 
retired, to prevent ‘tracking’ the floor. 

“On certain days, during this period, churning, baking, 
washing and ironing are aes in the kitchen. 

“Retire about 10 P. M.” 

A pastor in one of our Methodist charac suggested 
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that this young man’s home must have been in a backward 
section of the State, for where this minister lived, auto- 
mobiles, daily papers, telephones, good roads, and other 
improvements are now quite common. Perhaps it is 
dangerous to generalize. The question with which we are 
concerned is not in how many homes is the home maker 
a household drudge, but, rather, how to lighten her 
burdens wherever she is found. 


“Born an’ scrubbed, suffered and died— 
That’s all you need to say, Elder, 
Never mind sayin’ made a bride, 

eee Nor when her cae got gray. 
Drudgery Jes’ say, born an’ worked t’ death: 
That fits it—save y’r breath. 
Made me think of a clock run down, 
Sure’s y’r born, that woman did; 
A workin’ away f’r ol’ Ben Brown 
Patient as Job an’ meek as a kid 
Till she sort o’ stopped one day— 
Heart quit tickin’ a feller’d say. 
Wasn’t old, nuther, forty-six—no 
Jes’ got humpt on’ thin an’ gray, 
Workin’ fourteen hours a day. 
Worked to death. Starved to death. 
Died f’r lack of air an’ sun— 
Dyin’ f’r rest, and f’r just a breath 
O’ simple praise f’r what she’d done, 
An’ many’s the woman this very day, Elder, 
Dyin’ slow in that self-same way.” 


The “ten hour day” which is becoming quite prevalent 
on farms at the present time is a great boon to the farm- 
er’s wife. ‘The saving of an hour’s work at the end of 
a tired day allows time for rest and recreation, for cul- 
ture and religion. 
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A young farmer in southwestern Ohio considered pip- 
ing the water from a nearby spring into his house. He 
Walked to San Went s0 far as to determine the cost— 
Francisco and forty-two dollars—but he finally decided 
poe 2 Pail that, since his mother had carried water 
Climbed Pike’s from the spring all her life, his wife could 
Peak. do the same. ‘Thirty years later his 
daughter was studying home economics at the State Uni- 
versity. She calculated that her mother in carrying water 
from the spring to the house had walked in thirty years 
as far as to San Francisco and back, and in coming up the 
hill to the house, had climbed as high as Pike’s Peak. 
What do you think of a man who would send his wife 
from Ohio to San Francisco and back again, a-foot, carry- 
ing a pail of water? 

The “Home Demonstrator,” or county agent, is glad 
to render assistance in installing labor-saving devices in 
the home. 

In a Middle Western State, five hundred farm 
women were asked by their State College of Agriculture 

what one improvement they would prefer 
Modern to have in their homes. Four hundred 
Improvements é : ; 

and eighty of them said they would like 
running water in the house. 

Fortunately, there are many eplendid new improve- 
ments these days for our farm homes. Many are having 
running water pumped into the house by windmills or 
gasoline engines or piped in from springs. Fireless 
cookers and wheel trays are becoming common. ‘The 
iceless refrigerator, a most inexpensive device, is becoming 
prevalent in the best southern homes. Oil stoves and irons 


” 
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save time and strength. Even an inexpensive dish drainer 
is a great time saver. 

A washer, wringer, iron, churn, and vacuum cleaner 
run by electric power, or where this is not available by 
gasoline or water motor, are labor-saving devices that are 
to be found in many modern farm and village homes. A 
convenient kitchen will bring more rest and joy to a home 
than any other improvement. If one young woman in 
each community would install the best modern conven- 
iences in one kitchen as a demonstration, it would be a 
permanent service to the present and future homes in 
that neighborhood. Many young people in starting a 
home think more of the looks of the furniture than of its 
use. "Their houses have Queen Anne fronts and Mary 
Ann backs. Some of the things that should go into a house 
before mahogany furniture are: a dumb waiter, a clothes 
chute, plenty of shelves, a heating plant, a canner, a dryer, 
a bread mixer, a butter worker and cream separator. 
These are the things that will relieve the drudgery from 
the eight million farm women in our country. 

Churches for some time have been quite ready to praise 
the sacrifices of mothers. In an Oklahoma church a 
A Mother’s pastor once made this announcement: 
Day Celebra- ‘““Next Sunday is Mother’s Day. I think 
Hon we should observe it fittingly. I have 
thought we should celebrate by having a big dinner here at 
church. How many of you would favor that?” The 
fathers and young people all voted for it, and it carried. 
The mothers prepared the dinner. 

The present generation of young people, however, is 
thinking more of preventing suffering than of praising 
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sacrifices. Lightening the burdens of the home is a type 
of Christian service that is nearest to us, but about which 
we hear least. 

A Methodist pastor in Pennsylvania, before entering 
the ministry, was an architect. Naturally, he is much 
Wie Yariuage interested in the construction of conven- 
—a Modern — ient houses. He writes: “Why not use 
House the parsonage as a place to demonstrate 
up-to-date methods of house-planning? Make it the out- 
standing home in the community. Put in all conveniences, 
such as a bathroom, hot and cold water, steam heat, 
modern kitchen and electric lights. If there is no plant, 
use Delco or some other individual plant. Make the 
church and parsonage grounds attractive with shrubs and 
flowers.” 


JoyFuL Homes ARE BREEDERS OF JOYFUL RELIGION 


A woman in a New Jersey village who owns an auto- 
mobile, follows a practice of taking mothers of young 
babies out riding, those mothers who 
Making Young would not otherwise have an opportunity 
Mothers Happy : ; : 
of getting away from the routine of their 
homes. Only mothers who have been “‘tied at home” with 
small babies can appreciate how much joy this woman 
brings to the homes in her community. 


A VACATION FOR Farm WoMEN 


A woman living on a ranch in Wyoming, when tell- 
ing how she longed to get away on a vacation, said, “We 
women stay at home until we get to hating ourselves and 
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our house, then we keep staying until we get to hating our 
neighbors, and finally we say what we think.” 

Dean Bailey, of Cornell, said, “I think it important that 
there be some means and reason for every farm woman 
going away from home at least once a week, and this 
wholly aside from going to town to trade.” 

Picnics, Chautauquas and camping parties, which city 
people have attended for years, are becoming more prev- 
alent among country people. A housewife’s day is made 
up of little things and she needs to get away from them 
occasionally. 

The “Short Course” for farmers and their wives at 
agricultural colleges furnishes a worth-while vacation 
from the farm and puts new meaning into farm work. 

In older parts of the country the custom of having a 
married man for a hired hand and furnishing him with a 
house is quite common. Such a plan makes possible the 
much-needed vacation. 

A large country church in Maryland which has several 
picnics or celebrations each year arranges for some one to 
care for all of the smaller children at the picnic so the 
mothers can enjoy the affair and get a little rest. 

Why an old bachelor ever thought of a ‘Mothers’ 
Room” when he planned a new church is just as hard to 
A Georgia explain as why the idea never occurred 
Church Planned to any of the other country pastors in his 
by a Bachelor Ctate. In addition to the auditorium in 
his new church, he has a Reading Room, a Social Room, 
and a Mothers’ Room. The latter has cribs, cradles, and 


rocking chairs, where the mothers leave their babies while 
they listen to the sermon. 
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‘A Methodist pastor in the Middle West once calcu- 
lated that one out of ten of his absent members was a 
young mother kept at home by her children. A kinder- 
garten at the church or near by, is remedying this condi- 
tion. : 

A Young People’s organization in an Illinois church 
arranged for two or three of their young women to have 
charge of all the youngest children of the entire congre- 
gation in an adjoining room during the Sunday morning 
services. 

“T sometimes feel like going out into the back yard and 
running around a tree,” said a mother of five children in 
Patter Away northern Indiana. ‘While on the other 
from Her Five side of the tree I would be out of sight of 
Children my children for a little while at least.” 

Much has been spoken and written by older people 
about planning vacations and recreation periods for young 
people, such as Epworth League Institutes and other 
young people’s conferences. It now remains for the young 
people to devise some plan so that the many mothers 
who have long been “tied at home” can have their vacation 
and their recreation once in a while. ‘This is an oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness for which we seldom need to search 
long. 

Helping in the home now and then doesn’t relieve the 
mother of the everlasting, always-present responsibility. 

Two daughters in an Oklahoma home 
al a Did arranged with their mother to take com- 

plete charge of the housework and to man- 
age their home. ‘They received a certain allowance at 
the beginning of each week out of which they purchased 
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the needed supplies. The little that was left unspent ‘at 
the end of the week became their own. Each one assumed 
this responsibility on alternate weeks. The plan not only 
gave them experience in household management but gave 
their mother a complete rest, for which she had been work- 
ing and waiting for over thirty years. This is a good illus- 
tration of service which we'so often discuss in Epworth 
League meetings. 


PrEopLE Don’t Grow RELIGIOUSLY WHEN THEYRE 
Deap MENTALLY 


“Yes, the country is a nice place in which to live,” said 
a young woman living on a farm in Iowa, “when the 
work’s done.” Although she was inti- 
mating that the work was never done, yet 
on our up-to-date farms the long day’s 
work is becoming shorter, and there is the evening for 
music and reading; and then “the country is a nice place 
in which to live.”” Victrolas are becoming as prevalent in 
farmhouses ‘as in homes in the city, and it is quite likely 
that the average young woman from the country surpasses 
her city cousin in the use of the piano. The agricultural 
colleges are equipped to furnish, without cost, to any 
group in country or village, an expert to give lectures on 
subjects relating to the home. All that is needed to get 
such a person is a letter to the agricultural college, asking 
for a lecturer from the Extension Division of the De- 
partment of Home Economics, who is always willing and 
eager to serve in rural communities. 
Farmers should have the more beautiful homes be- 


When the 
Work’s Done 
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cause they must stay in them so much more than city 

! people. Country districts are full of 

Syd the agents driving around selling farmers en- 

larged portraits. These black carbon en- 

largements detract from the beauty of the home. Many 

of them should be put in the attic and replaced with beau- 
tiful, cheery pictures. 

A home with the walls and shelves littered with post- 
cards, calendars, nick-nacks, mugs, cups, shells, paper 
ome Homes weights, fans, filigree work, and other 
Are More Rest- dust-catching what-nots, is not so restful 
_fulthan Others 4 place as where there are just a few large 
pictures. The Perry Picture Company of Malden, Mass- 
achusetts, and Horace K. Turner, Newton Center, 
Massachusetts, are firms that deal in high-grade but in- 
expensive pictures. 

The typical old unsanitary parlor, with huge lace cur- 
tains, gaudy, thick carpet, formal couch and high feather 
The Musty beds with elaborate counterpane and pil- 
Parlor is Pass- low shams, is rapidly becoming a thing of 
ing the past. This ornate, tightly barricaded 
room was generally kept dark and always smelled musty 
when opened up for company. These old-time parlors are 
being replaced with “living-rooms,” “where the family 
generally spend their evenings. Such a room contains a 
few large pictures, a table for magazines, a few rugs on 
hard-wood floors, a bookcase, a writing table, and musical 
instruments. 

There is no home quite so attractive as a beautiful 
home in the country. 

“T started the Christian life twenty-five years ago,” a 
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man once said in his testimony at a classmeeting, “and 

started with nothing, a poor sinner! 
Holding — Praise the Lord! I’m holding my own.” 
oe hrhde The reason why so many Christians are 
not growing spiritually is because they are dead mentally. 
They may be “holding their own,” but that’s very little. 
If a Christian reads his church’ papers, he will do more 
than “hold his own”; he will grow spiritually. If an 
Epworth League member reads the Herald regularly, he 
will grow spiritually as well as mentally. A country 
home, with music and books, is like a small college, an 
ideal place for mental and spiritual growth. 

Breakfast time seems to be the most suitable time for 
“family prayers.” Many are using for this family wor- 
ship, little devotional books, containing a 
daily Bible passage and explanation, such 
as Bosworth’s Christ in Everyday Life, 
or Fosdick’s The Meaning of Prayer, and The Manhood 
of the Master, published by the Association Press, New 
York. The advantage of such books is that they present 
just one theme for the day, thus giving purpose and inter- 
est to the worship. Often the Sunday school daily read- 
ings are used. Some pastors make out a calendar of wor- 
ship for their entire_membership. Where there are chil- 
dren in the family it is important to keep the worship 
simple, not too long; and to have all take part in some way. 

In the Old Testament we read about “a great woman.” 
It may be she was called “great” because of the social in- 
“I Dwell fluence of her home. She made her guests 
among Mine feel at home when they were at her house, 
Own People” but in addition to the friendliness ac- 


Revive Family 
Worship 


“Where Houses 
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corded her visitors, she showed remarkable loyalty to her 
neighbors. When the prophet wanted to recommend her 
to the king or to the captain of the host for some high 
honor, she. replied, “I dwell among mine own people.” 
She was loyal to her own community, her home folks, 


_and the neighbors. She was not like many young people 


who, when in the city or away at conferences, are inclined 
to apologize for having come from the country. Read 


in chapter four of Second Kings of this “great woman.” 


Most of our dreams and ambitions include a trip to 
Washington, either as sight-seers or for a “term” of years. 
A young woman from a country com- 


Choosing be- 
tween Wash- munity in northern New York State, 
ington, D. C., 
and a Rural. When she graduated from the Home 
Community Economics Department of Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, was offered a position in Home 
Economics with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. What could be more inviting 
than working for the government at the capital? The 
rural homes of northern New York, however, seemed to 
keep calling her back with her training and equipment 
to lighten the burdens with which she was so familiar. 
She did go back. The centralized rural school in which 
she is teaching is changing the home life of that section in 


_a most hopeful way. 


It was Commencement Week in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. ‘The graduating class was 
seated in a circle in the social room, each 
EoSnaiiand one telling to the rest of the class his 
Families are future plans and where he was to go as 
ee the class separated on the following day. 
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One young man was going to Portland, Maine, and one 
to Dallas, Texas, and others to many of the larger cities 
between. Finally a member of the class arose and said: — 
“T don’t know yet exactly where I’m going, but if I can 
find a parish like my home community, a place where 
houses are small and families are large, where schools are 
poor and teachers are poorly paid, where churches are 
weak and ministers seldom live with their people, a com- 
munity where people need everything—if I can find a 
church like that, there’s where I want to go, and live and 
work.” 

He found such a place. It was a small mining town. 
The houses were small and unsightly. The streets were 
dirty. There were no flowers or lawns or well-painted 
houses. When a family had sickness there was no nurse. 
Two saloons and a house of immorality were ruining 
homes and wrecking lives. No one, apparently, from that 
town had ever thought of going to college. It was in such 
a village that this young minister gladly chose to work. 
During his first year he had the only lawn and flower 
garden in the town. He and his young wife pleaded with 
the saloon keeper to close the house of immorality, but 
failing, he took the case to court. "Twice he lost, but 
finally succeeded in getting a favorable decision and clos- 
ing the place after a fight of three years. The second 
saloon had a moving-picture show to draw the crowds. 
This young minister put a movie machine in the basement 
of his church and succeeded in getting the crowds to such 
an extent that the saloon keeper had to quit the movie 
business. But his ministry to this community has not been 
fighting evil so much as it has been carrying joy and help- 
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fulness and the love of Christ to each home in this mining 
village in the cafion. 


Wuat Some Younc PropLteE Have Done to MAKE 
Better Homes 


Illinois. ‘Took some mothers who were kept closely at 
home out for an automobile ride. 

Utah. Organized a class in the care of babies, taught 
by a specialist. 

Texas. Organized a ‘Mothers’ Club.” 

Indiana. Secured a woman from the Domestic Science 
Department of the State College to give some talks to 
the whole community on Home Making. 

Virginia. Enlisted nearly all of the families of the 
church in a united plan for conducting family worship. 

Tennessee. Secured a music teacher for four months 
of the year to give music lessons free to all in the com- 
munity who could not afford to pay for lessons. 

Illinois. Interested eight families in one neighborhood 
in buying fireless cookers. 

Washington. Arranged for a “canning demonstra- 
tion.” 

Ohio. Organized a community Canvass and visited 
every family in the neighborhood, inviting them to church. 

Illinois. Conducted a winter lecture course. 

Wisconsin. Supervised a traveling library from the 
State College, so that every home in the community was 
constantly supplied with good reading material. 


Wuat Tuis Lesson TEACHES 


This lesson teaches that the wife and mother, who is 
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the center of the farm home, should have her housework 
lightened, and the sameness and monotony of her life 
broken up by recreation and new interests, so that she 
will have time and strength to spiritualize and idealize her 
home. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH OR INVESTIGATION 
In Tuts ComMMUNITY 


Select twenty houses in your community, either those 
nearest the church, or those which the members of the 
class know best. 

How many of these twenty houses are painted ? 

How many have running water in them? 

In how many of these homes are there organs or 
pianos? 

In how many is there family worship? 

In how many are there “shut-ins” ? 

How many have a driving team or automobile? 

In how many are mothers kept at home by small chil- 
dren?! 

In which home in the community is to be found the 
most convenient and most modern kitchen? 

About how many hours a day does the average house- 
wife in this community work? 

Suggest a plan by which farm women could get a va- 
cation. 

What changes would you suggest for beautifying some 
farm homes that you have seen? 

What is the best time of day for family worship? 
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Name ten things which the Epworth League can do 
to better the homes of this community? 


10. 
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CHAPTER II 


PROVIDING HEALTHFUL SOCIAL AND 
RECREATIONAL LIFE 


“T am come that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.”—Jesus. 


THE aim of the lesson is to make our Community more 
neighborly. 


CoMMUNITY GATHERINGS 


No race has had more to tear it apart than the Jewish 
race, yet none has been bound together more closely. The 
Jewish loyalty to national and religious life has been 
developed by their sacred festivals. By these observances 
religion has been strengthened, popularized, and developed 
in every Hebrew community for many, many years. 
Their country has often been taken from them and their 
homes destroyed. Jerusalem has been captured as many 
as fifteen times, yet the Jewish patriotism cannot be 
taken away or destroyed. All these years the Jews have 
observed, in addition to the weekly Sabbath, eight prin- 
cipal festivals, five of which had their origin long ago in 
the time of the Pentateuch. These gatherings have de- 
veloped religion and patriotism for the family, the com- 
munity, and the nation. 
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CoMMUNITY GATHERINGS OF THE JEWS 


‘APRIL 15-21 
The Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread (also called 


The Passover). 


The Jewish New Year’s 
celebration. Houses are 
cleaned, and all. wear new 
clothes. 

A Time of great rejoic- 


ing. 


JUNE 7th 
The Feast of the Harvest 
(also called The Feast of 
Weeks or Pentecost). 
An agricultural . celebra- 


tion. 


The hired help, the new- 
comers, and the poor people 
took part in the feast. 


Observe the month of 
Abib, and keep ‘the passover 
unto the Lord thy God; for 
in the month of Abib the 
Lord thy God brought thee 
forth out of Egypt by night. 

Thou shalt therefore 
sacrifice the passover unto 
the Lord thy God, of the 
flock and the herd, in the 
place which the Lord shall 
choose to place his name 
there. 

Six days thou shalt eat 
unleavened bread: and on 
the seventh day shall be a 
solemn assembly to the 
Lord thy God: thou shalt 
do no work therein. Deut. 
16. 1, 2, 8) 


And thou shalt keep the 
feast of weeks unto the 
Lord thy God with a trib- 
ute of a freewill offering 
of thine hand, which thou 
shalt give unto the Lord 
thy God according as the 
Lord thy God hath blessed 
thee: 

And thou shalt rejoice be- 
fore the Lord thy God, 
thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manserv- 
ant, and thy maidservant, 
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AvucustT 9th 


OcToBER Ist 
The Feast of Trumpets. 
A day of offerings. 


OcroseEr roth 
The Day of Atonement. 
White chickens are killed 
and white clothes are worn 
by present-day Jews on this 
occasion to symbolize purity 
and forgiveness. 


and the Levite that is 
within thy gates, and the 
stranger, and the fatherless, 
and the widow that are 
among you, in the place 
which the Lord thy God 
hath chosen to place his 
name there. 
And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a bondman 
in Egypt: and thou shalt 
observe and do these stat- 
utes (Deut. 16. 10-12). 


This day is kept in mem- 
ory of the first and second 
Temples. Prayer is offered — 
for the coming of the Mes- 
siah, 


And in the seventh 
month, on the first day of 
the month, ye shall have an 
holy convocation; ye shall 
do no servile work: it is a 
day of blowing the trump- 
ets unto you (Num. 29. 1). 


But ye shall offer a 
burnt-offering unto the 
Lord for a sweet savor; one 
young bullock, one ram, 
and seven lambs of the first 
year; they shall be unto you 
without blemish: 

And their meat-offering 
shall be of flour mingled 
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OCTOBER 15-22 

The Feast of Ingather- 
ing (also called The Feast 
of Tabernacles). 

A time of great rejoicing. 

Corresponds - to our 
Thanksgiving Day or 
Harvest Home Celebration. 


with oil, three tenth deals 
to the bullock, and two 
tenth deals to one ram. 

A several tenth deal for 
one lamb, throughout the 
seven lambs. 

One kid of the goats for 
a sin-offering; beside the 
sin-offering of atonement, 
and the continual burnt- 
offering, and the meat-offer- 
ing of it, and their drink- 
offerings (Num. 29. 8-11). 


Thou shalt observe the 
feast of tabernacles seven 
days, after that thou hast 
gathered in thy corn and 
thy wine: 

And thou shalt rejoice in 
thy feast, thou, and thy son, 
and thy daughter, and thy 
manservant, and thy maid- 
servant, and the Levite, 
the stranger, and the father- 
less, and the widow, that 
are within thy gates. 

Seven days shalt thou 
keep a solemn feast unto the 
Lord thy God in the place 
which the Lord _ shall 
choose: because the Lord 
thy God shall bless thee in 
all thine increase, and in all 
the works of thine hands, 
therefore thou shalt surely 
rejoice (Deut. 16. 13-15). 
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DECEMBER 25th 
The Feast of Dedication 
(also called The Feast of 
Lights). . Commemorates 
the restoration of the 
Temple service. 


Marcu 14th 
Feast of Purim. Presents 
are given to one another 
similar to our Christmas. 


And it was at Jerusalem 
the feast of the dedication, 
and it was winter. 

And Jesus walked in the 
temple in Solomon’s porch 
(John 10. 22, 23). 


Therefore the Jews of 
the villages, that dwelt in 
the unwalled towns, made 
the fourteenth day of the 


month Adar a day of glad- 
ness and feasting, and a 
good day, and of sending 
portions one to another 
(Esth. 9. 19). 


THE JeEwisH Feasts WERE HisToRICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


You will notice these feasts commemorated the great 
events in the history of the Jews. They correspond in 
this way to such celebrations as Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s Birthdays and the Fourth of July. Also they were 
closely related to the day’s work, celebrating in some in- 
stances the completion of the harvest and threshing period, 
similar to our Thanksgiving Day. All of their feasts, 
whether commemorating historical events or special times 
in a year’s work on their farms, had great religious signifi- 
cance, 

These feasts were instituted by the God of the Jews to 
develop loyalty to their own families, to their race, and to 
their religion. ‘These community gatherings are needed 
by us to-day for the same reason that they were needed 
by the Jews. There are few communities in our country 
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but that need more of a neighborly spirit. We need 


_more celebrations, picnics, holidays, or special occasions 


when the entire neighborhood can meet together. 

Absalom invited his relatives and friends in to a sheep- 
shearing. We read of some of the Jews celebrating when 
their grapes were gathered. Some of their community 


_ gatherings corresponded in many ways to our old husking- 
bees, barn-raisings, sugarings-off, log-rollings, or neigh- 


borhood threshing days. 

We are proud of the industrial development in our ° 
country. The patch in the woods or the homestead has 
become a large farm or ranch. The dirt road through the 


_ woods or the winding trail across the prairie has become 


a graded road or gravel highway. ‘The reaping hook has 
given place to the binder, and the auto or carriage has 
provided a faster means of travel. ‘The rural free deliv- 


_ ery and the parcel post, the railroads and the telephones 


are all signs of tremendous industrial progress. 
Nevertheless this remarkable industrial progress has 
hurt the social life of the people in our country. The 
automobile furnishes good recreation, but it takes the peo- 
ple away from their neighbors for their good times. Farm 
machinery is a great saving of labor, but it sends the man 
to the field alone instead of with his neighbors and their 
cradles. The rural free delivery is a great educational 


force, but it prevents the visits at the old-time country 
store. The neighbors get together less than they used to. 


Community gatherings are less frequent than they used to 
be. 


This same spirit of separateness or dividedness is just as 


noticeable in the church life as in the community life. In- 
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stead of one large neighborhood church, there are apt to 
be two or three small sectarian churches. Their promot- 
ers must always be ready with an excuse as to why there is 
more than one church in a neighborhood, so they inform 
themselves on their denominational differences and are 
prepared to argue and to defend these differences on all 
occasions. If the community does not work and play to- 
gether, it does not worship and pray together. 

But we want to worship and pray together. Instead of 
complaining about poorly attended churches we must give 
the people the “attendance habit.”” We must have neigh- 
borhood social times and neighborhood religious times. 
These community gatherings, like the old Jewish feasts, 
will break the monotony. They will increase our loyalty 
to the country and to our neighborhood. ‘They will 
strengthen neighborhood ties and religious ties. They will 
develop cooperation and church federation. ‘They will 
bind us closer to each other and to our heavenly Father. 
The Jews were held together in this way. Their com- 
munity gatherings helped to make of them a religious 
people, who have kept their racial characteristics all these 
centuries. 


THREE IpEzAs Asout SoctaAL Lire THE CHURCH 
Has Hap 


There is a story of a New England Puritan father 
who, when he tasted ice cream for the first time, put 
sored SA down his spoon, pushed the dish to one 
sear side and refused to eat. When asked if 
he didn’t like it he replied, “Yes, I do 

like it, but I am not going to eat it, for anything that 
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tastes as good as that must be of the devil.” The church 
used to oppose social life on the same ground. Simply 
_ because young people enjoyed it so much, “it must be of 
, the devil,” they thought, so they opposed it. 
A rural pastor tells a story of a small boy who received 
at Christmas time an air gun and a diary. It was a stormy 
ie Charch an and he could not use his air gun, so 
Provides Social he used up his enthusiasm by writing in 
| Life for Mer- his diary, and his accounts went as fol- 
_ cenary Reasons ees 
. “Dec, 25th, I got an airgun and a diary for Christmas 
—stormy day—couldn’t go out and shoot. 
“Dec. 26th. Still storming—had to stay in the house 
—couldn’t use my airgun. 
“Dec. 27th. Still snowing—couldn’t go out doors. 
“Dec. 28th. Nothing doing with the airgun yet. 
Snowing. 
' “Dec. 29th. Still stormy outdoors—shot grandma.” 
_ Experience is an expensive school. We have learned 
from experience that people are going to have good times, 
that they must have times of enjoyment and that if the 
church doesn’t provide social and recreational life, when 
some other agency does, people will break away from same- 
ness and monotony and enjoy themselves. Often this 
wrongly directed social life is harmful. Often they “shoot 
grandma.” Consequently the church began to take ad- 
vantage of this natural, social instinct or impulse for 
financial ends, and “pay socials” became prevalent. New 
carpets were bought, churches were papered, the mission- 
ary treasury was filled and the back salary was provided 
for by pay-social affairs, by taxing the people for being 
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sociable. There is probably nothing wrong with such a 
motive, but it isn’t the highest. Socials should pay their 
own way, but they should not be simply “money raisers.” 

A young farmer in Indiana in describing his commu- 
nity, said: “This is the deadest place I ever saw. I stand 
The Church it here as long as I can, then I go off for 
Provides Proper a trip. “The next time I go, I’m going 
Social Life 9 fore eng 5 
Because People to stay. After questioning him it was 
Need It learned that the only things “going on” in 
that neighborhood during the past year were one Epworth 
League ice cream social and a little croquet. “This 
place may be all right for old people,” he said, “but I’m 
going to leave.”’ To keep our most active and progressive 
young people in our community, in order to build up our - 
church, we must have something during the year for them 
to go to besides one ice cream social and a game of croquet. 

“T just had to stop my Epworth League,” said a pastor 
in eastern Ohio. “Yes, sir, I disbanded it. It got to be 
nothing but a courting institution, so I stopped it.” 

He was right in saying that the Epworth League is not 
a “courting institution,” but it’s strange that he didn’t 
recognize the need for some other place where young men 
and young women could meet. The church should be in- 
terested in the formation of Christian homes. 

In a community in East Texas one hears people say: 
“I think John and Mary are going to get married. John 
is spending a lot of time these days getting used to Mary.” 
This “getting used to each other,” or “courting,” does 
not thrive under too close supervision; nevertheless, there 
should be plenty of social affairs in a community where 
young men and young women can meet in a natural way. 
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Once upon a time in northern New York State I at- 
_ tended a church in a small village at which service were 
gathered eight men, nine women, and eleven young 
people. This attendance of twenty-eight seemed very 
small, as this was the only church service that day in the 
small village or nearby surrounding country. After 
church I walked down the street, where I saw quite a 
crowd of young people standing, walking, or leaning 
against the porch posts or hitching racks. Meeting the 
local moving picture man, I asked him about his attend- 
ance the night before. 

“We had over two hundred last night,” he said. “We 
_ have a show three nights a week, and we have an average 
attendance of one hundred and seventy-four.”’ 

“How do you get such big crowds?” I asked. 

“ll tell you how,” he said; “we change the film 
every night—people like a change.” 

I would not intimate that the church should go into 
the movie business. It is to be hoped that the time will 
not come when we must compete with the moving picture 
shows for a crowd. Yet the man was right in one re- 
spect—people like a change. Churches that provide new 
and interesting things—churches that “change the film” 
- occasionally—secure the attendance of uninterested non- 
churchgoers. 

One Sunday morning in northeastern Ohio at a eo 
church, there were a couple of dozen “grown-ups,” but no 
_ young people. When asked where the young people were, 
the pastor said, “If you had been in this neighborhood last 
night you would have seen them.” 

“Did you have some meeting here at the church?” 
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“No,” he said in disgust. ‘There was a dance at the 
Grange picnic grounds, and I saw young people going 
there who had come fourteen miles.” 

‘What are you doing about it?” he was asked. 

“T’ve been preaching against it ever since I’ve been 
here, three years now. What more can I do?” he asked. 

Play is more universal than toil and equaled in preva- 
lence only by the religious sense. The religious worker, © 

therefore, will need to have some appre- 
Play Is a Uni- ciation of the place occupied in life by the 
versal Instinct eee i 

play instinct and understanding of the 
power of recreation in the development of life, because, 
unfortunately, all through history, the danger in amuse- 
ments is only less real than the need for amusements. ‘The 
play impulse planted by God in the life of the individual, 
which might have been used solely to lift people up, has 
often been allowed to be a force to drag them down. So 
strong is the demand, that the bad will prosper if there be 
no opportunity to enter into the good and the harmless. 

All legitimate amusements increase our efficiency, our 
power to serve, to do life’s work. Through them, we re- 
cuperate, we recreate. Evidently, any amusement—phys- 
ical, mental, or moral—which impairs life’s strength is 
illegitimate. Religion has at times been antagonistic to 
recreation and has taken on the spirit of sobriety because it 
has confused cheerfulness with foolishness and irreverence. 
Any practice that contributes to the development of body 
and mind is virtuous. 

The play instinct is the overflow of surplus energy. A 
fair test of the moral and spiritual life and health of reli- 
gion would be: “Does it, like play, find expression in a 
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spontaneous overflow?” Not until moral and spiritual 
forces have reached the stage of spontaneity are they 
really effective. The church is not doing its part until it 
uses all the fundamental elements of human life. The 
development of the full life means that there shall be a 
body that is healthier, a mind that is cleaner, and a soul 
that is sweeter than it was before. 


Wuat WE Can Do 


A young man moved into a community in northern 
Illinois where social life had degenerated into card parties 
and dances. Such a trend of amusements 
4 penene is natural where there is no one to pro- 
vide anything else, for it is easy to get up 
a dance or a card party; all that is needed is a violin or a 
pack of cards. This young man could sing fairly well, so 
he organized a “sing,” as they called it, which’ met around 
in the homes. Invitations to homes came rather slowly at 
first, but soon their meeting place was spoken for far in 
advance. One day one of the singers suggested that on 
the next Sunday afternoon they go over and sing for an 
old couple who were confined to their home. The young 
people enjoyed this more than singing only for their own 
pleasure, so much so in fact, that they began to hunt up 
shut-ins, and even wished for more aged or sick to visit 
and entertain. Nothing appeals to young people more 
than being of service to those who need them. ‘The dances 
and card parties were soon forgotten. A glee club and 
two quartets took their place. 
A young woman was graduated from a college in 


/ 
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Massachusetts and went to live in a small mining town 

in Wyoming. She soon noticed that the 
A Village children of the miners had no place to 
Playground : 

play. She used one of the three rooms in 
her home for a game room and later persuaded the school 
board to provide a kindergarten in the school. ‘The 
young men had what they called “keg parties” each Sun- 
day afternoon. They would go up out of the cafion 
and celebrate. The boys would play baseball and the on- 
lookers would keep score at the beer keg. Finally this 
young woman induced the mine operators to provide a 
recreation park in the town, which enterprise eventually 
broke up the “keg parties.” Evil may be crowded out, 
but is seldom driven or coaxed out of a community. 

A young man in Tennessee came home on a vacation 
from the State College of Agriculture, and by invitation 
gave a demonstration one Sunday night in 
his country church on the use of the Bab- 
cock Milk Tester. This aroused interest 
in scientific agriculture, especially among the boys. A 
corn-growing contest was organized, and for five years this 
has been one of the chief interests of the boys in that 
neighborhood. Other agricultural clubs have followed. 
It isn’t necessary to have lectures there now on the sub- 
ject, “How to Keep Boys on the Farm.” 

A young woman in Mississippi, the oldest of twelve 
children, felt she was needed at home by her parents. 

: She helped to meet’the financial demands 
conning of the large family by teaching school. 
All the while her interest in her home 

community increased. It became very apparent to her 


Agricultural 
Clubs 
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that her neighborhood provided little to interest the girls 
and young women. Whereupon she organized canning 
clubs, which have grown in favor and importance, giv- 
ing interest and occupation to each country girl that is so 
fortunate as to live in that southern community. 

A student from the Agricultural College of Kansas 
undertook one summer to organize in a pasture near the 
church he attended, a baseball team. 
They played on Saturday afternoons. 
Soon after the second game, two of the 

fathers came to him and protested. "They needed their 
_boys at home to work, they said. Fortunately, they were 
church members. He told them that playing on Saturday 
prevented the Sunday games. ‘This appealed to them and 
to the boys too for that matter. His Christian example 
was soon noticed among the players. Profanity disap- 
peared from the diamond in the pasture, and gradually the 
Christian life became real to the members of that team, 
and now, four years later, the whole ‘‘nine” are members 
of that country church. 
Men’s clubs seem to live and do little but have sup- 
pers. Women’s clubs seem to thrive on their own pro- 
grams which they arrange for themselves 
paste alone; but young people want something 
to do for others. A group of young 
people in Illinois were seeking for “something to do” 
when some one suggested that they arrange a lecture 
course in the church. “Let’s do it, yes, let’s do it,” they 
all said, and they have conducted that lecture course each 
winter for nine years, the closing number always being a 
home talent play. As a rule it is better to follow the 


A Baseball 
Team 
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leadership of the high school where there is one, in the or- 
ganization of a lecture course, also a recreation park. 

There is no organization in a village that has proved 
more satisfactory for boys than the Boy Scouts. It is 
estimated that eighty per cent of the 
troops in the United States have been or- 
ganized in connection with the church. Such an organiza- 
tion gives a great opportunity for a young man in the 
Epworth League to provide a virile type of social life for 
the boys in his community. 

Information can be secured regarding the organization 
of a troop from Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

The Camp Fire Girls of America, 118 East 28th 
Street, New York City, N. Y., supply information for 
leaders of girls. 

A young woman from Ons was married and moved 
to an isolated community in the South. Instead of com- 

plaining about her new surroundings, she 
on peobreatery began to look for some way of serving the 

other young women with whom she was 
casting her lot. “An embroidery club,” she thought, 
“would certainly interest them,” but to her surprise and 
disappointment they were not interested in “fancywork,” 
and nobody cared to join such a club. When the County 
Fair was held she gathered all her pretty pieces of em- 
broidery and tatting, as well as some water-color paint- 
ings and baskets which she had made, and put them on 
exhibition. ‘The “eight prizes” which she won aroused 
interest in her proposed club, which was soon organized, 
and finally its membership had to be limited. 


Boy Scouts 


sition, 
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A Methodist minister in Pennsylvania says the secret of 
successful social work in a rural Epworth League is to 
B Community make it such as to take in the whole neigh- 
Wide Propo- §_ borhood, not simply League members. 
He says: “We elect a Program Committee 
that is representative of the whole community, the Sun- 


- day school, organized classes, Junior League, and some 


organizations outside the church. ‘This committee ar- 
ranges activities covering the whole year. We exercise 
care in giving every organization a part in the year’s 
program.” 

A’pastor of a Methodist church in a village in West 


_ Virginia says practically the same thing about Ep- 


worth League activities. He says: “Our League is co- 
operating with the high school in developing a public play- 
ground. We are taking care of the Boy Scouts. In co- 
operation with the county agricultural agent we are plan- 
ning to “‘score the community” and to observe Field Day. 


_ We are helping in the organization of a County Y. M. 


C. A., and of course we held a social for the returning 
soldiers.” 


A YeEaR’s PRocRAM 


Once, on a hot August day in Maryland, I drove nine- 
teen miles to attend a ‘‘Harvest Home Festival” at a coun- 


try church, and saw for the first time a church that seemed 


to “run itself’ and that successfully. At this gathering 
was the whole countryside. ‘There were so many autos 
and carriages that I counted them—forty-four and sev- 
enty. I asked one of the officers of the church how long 
they had been getting up that picnic, 
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“Fifty-five years,” was his reply, and then he explained 
it had been a regular annual celebration, on a certain date | 
each year, and that it wasn’t necessary to “get it up” every 
year. After the dinner, which was the principal part of 
the celebration for many, the young people entertained 
the crowd with a pageant given out on the lawn. It 
seemed to be so easy for these people to do things that I 
inquired about their year’s activities. Once a month the 
young people of the church had a social. It didn’t take 
much “getting up” either, because it was a regular 
monthly event. Everybody planned on it beforehand and 
arranged to come. The smallest attendance at any of 
their socials in the past year had been sixty, and some ~ 
months had been over a hundred. Their year’s program 
outside of these monthly socials was seasonal. ‘There 
was always a New Year’s social in January. In Febru- 
ary there was always a Washington’s Birthday social. In 
March or April was the Easter celebration, and in May 
was the Children’s Day entertainment. June was com- 
mencement month. In July they observed Independence 
Day. The last Thursday in August was the time for 
the Harvest Home Picnic. September was the month for 
an entertainment given annually by the young women 
of the church. In October occurred their Halloween 
party. In November and December of course were held 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas festivals. 

Although these seasonal activities were generally in 
charge of the young people, everyone came—the hired 
help, the newcomers, the unchurched, the children, and 
the aged. Ninety-seven people joined that church during 
that one year, making a total of four hundred and eighteen 
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members. It is hard to keep people from joining a church 
- like that, a church whose first and principal business is to 
serve its whole community. 

Some churches think that the only time they are to be 
sociable is at socials. As a matter of fact; there are 
abundant opportunities, both on Sunday 
and during the week—by visiting—to 
make any church a sociable church, and 
any community a sociable community. 


A Sociable 
Church 


QUESTIONS FoR DiscussION 


1. Would you like to see our League arrange more 
social meetings for the entire community? 

2. Did you ever go to a special program given by the 
Epworth League which you wished you hadn’t attended? 

3. Which more often prevents neighborhood meetings— 
no one to take the lead or people too busy to attend? 

4. When some one “gets up” something in the neigh- 
_ borhood, are there people who complain that the leader is 
“trying to run things”? Are not these people who com- 
plain generally the laziest people in the neighborhood? 

5. Do you think it is possible for a person to stay at 
home so much that she gets to hating herself, and then till 
she gets to hating some of her neighbors, and finally until 
she gets to saying how she feels? 

6. Did you ever notice how the attending of some 
pleasant community gathering changed your disposition 
from being sour, pessimistic, and gossipy and made you 
pleasant and optimistic? 

7, Why do boys leave the farm? 

8. A farmer boy in Ohio had some pigeons which he 
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thought a lot of. His father became angry once and shot 
all of his pets. The next day the boy ran away from home. © 
Who was to blame? 

g. A farmer in Michigan, when he painted his barn, put 
on it the names, “Joe Murphy and Son.” His son was 
only four years old. Do you think this boy will ever run 
away from home? 

10. How would you answer the man who would not 
let his boys play baseball on Saturday afternoons, saying 
that they could get all of the exercise they needed by fol- 
lowing the plow? 

11. A rural minister in northeastern Ohio complained 
that the young people in his community did not come to 
church, but that they “drove as far as fourteen miles to — 
attend a dance,” and when asked what he was doing about 
it replied, “I’ve been preaching against dancing for three 
years.” What mistake was he making? 

12. What reply would you have made to the Meth- 
odist minister in the Middle Western State who said, 
“Our Epworth League became so much of a courting in- 
stitution that I had to disband it’? 

13. A young farmer in Davies County, Indiana, said: 
“Last year the only thing we had in this community to 
go to was an ice cream supper. ‘This place is all right for 
old folks, but I’m going to move to a livelier neighbor- 
hood.” What should he do, move away? 

14. Which of the following community gatherings were 
held in this neighborhood this past year: Sunday School 
Picnic, Literary Society, Singing School, Agricultural 
Fair, Harvest Home Celebration, Lecture Course, Christ- 
mas Festival, Arbor Day Planting, Fourth of July Cele- 
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bration, School Program, Red Cross, Church Social, 
Memorial Day or Home Coming? 


A Written ASSIGNMENT 


Make out a.program of social and recreational activ- 
ities for your Epworth League to cover the next twelve 
months. 
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CHAPTER III 
SUPPLEMENTING THE RURAL SCHOOL 


“Suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”—Jesus. 


In order to make this a better world in which to live, 
make your community a better community. ‘The people 
to start on are the boys and the girls. 


Jesus’s INTEREST IN CHILDREN SHOULD 
EncouraGE Us 


“At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 

“And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him 
in the midst of them, 

“And said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“And whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name receiveth me. 

“But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea’ (Matt. 18.1, 2,:3, 5, 6). 


THE ImMporRTANCE OF A Goop ScHOOL 


A dozen years ago the neighbors in a Pacific Coast State 
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decided they should have a better grade of horses in their 
community, so they sent a man to Chicago 
to buy a four year-old Percheron horse at 
a cost of $4,000. They built a new barn 
costing $1,000, and they paid a man $75 per month and 
his board to take care of their new pure-bred colt. 

The schoolhouse where the farmers in this very same 
community were educating their boys and girls cost only 
$700. They were paying their school-teacher $33 a 
month, out of which she was paying her own board. 

The investment in the horse was a good one, for there 
are some fine colts in the community now, but it was a 
pity that more could not have been spent on the education 
of the children. Two boys from that one community are 
serving sentences in the State penitentiary. Every coun- 
try church should stand at all times squarely for better 
schools. 

Corn, wheat, and cotton are not the farm’s most val- 
uable products. Hereford ‘or Holstein cattle, Poland, 
China, or Duroc Jersey hogs are all money producers, 
but even with their present high prices they are not the 
most valuable assets. ‘The country boy and the country 
girl are the farm’s best products. 

It is always a sunshiny day for the owner when a colt 
or calf wins the blue ribbon at the County fair, and 
every man is proud to have raised the prize ears of corn 
or the biggest pumpkins, but when a parent’s heart really 
runs over with pride is when a son or daughter wins the 
highest honors at school. The educating of the children 
is the most important, as well as the most enjoyable task 
of every household. Nothing is too good for the school. 


A School House 
or a Barn 


- 
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But the community in the State of Washington, men- 
tioned above, didn’t seem to care so much for their school 
as they did for their horses according to this table: Cost of 
barn for one horse, $1,000; of schoolhouse, $700; monthly 
salary of man who cared for horse, $75 (and board) ; of 
school-teacher $33 (without board). 

One of the extension workers from the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Station in a lecture said that the following inci- 
dent actually occurred in an Iowa community: A breeder 
of Poland China hogs with a fine, modern, well-lighted 
and well-heated hog house, lived across the road from a 
little, poorly lighted, unpainted, drafty schoolhouse, where 
the children on cold windy days found it impossible to be 
decently comfortable. On one such day the son of the 
prosperous hog raiser, lifting his hand, asked the teacher 
this question, ‘“Teacher, may I go over to the hog house 
and get warm?” 


IMPROVING THE SCHOOL 


Among the members of every Epworth League are to be 
found school teachers or those who are preparing to teach. 
As faithful Epworthians they are hoping and praying for 
the coming of the kingdom of God on the earth. But 
God’s kingdom comes in each cOmmunity through his 
followers and through such institutions as the Church and 
the School. For a teacher to help improve the schools is 
to help answer the prayer, ““Thy kingdom come.” Jesus 
in speaking of children said, “Suffer the little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Miss Jessie Field, once a rural teacher in Iowa, tells of 
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one neighborhood in her State where the people realized 
A Sek cofhocoe that their schoolhouse was more than a 
that Looked generation behind the times and that it 
Like a Home did not fit in with the new homes and the 
improved farm machinery. They moved away the old 
box-like building and voted the money to erect a new 
schoolhouse, modern in its lighting and heating, with a 
basement, a porch, a small workroom, and a library. The 
boys and girls planted flowers and vines on the grounds. 
The girls hemstitched curtains for the windows. Finally 
that transformed country schoolhouse was so homelike 
that a new peddler of groceries stopped one day and 
knocked at the door, expecting to find a home where he 
could sell his wares. 
_ “We should get busy in electing men to the school 
board,” says a pastor in Pennsylvania, ‘men that will be 
committed to a decent program of educa- 
A Minister’s ns 
Opinion of tion, such as a longer school term, better 
Bettering teachers, better buildings, and better 
eget equipment.” ‘This Methodist pastor in- 
vites the school to give two programs a year in his church 
—on Lincoln’s or Washington’s Birthday and Christmas. 


Our school needs: 
An eight or nine-months school term. 
A teacher who is familiar with farm life and who likes 
it, and who is a graduate of a normal or high school. 
(Such a teacher should be paid a good 
eee ae salary and have good living quarters. ) 
Subjects taught relating to rural life, 
as manual training, cooking, sewing, and agriculture. 
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One hot dish for the pupils’ dinner provided by the class 
in cooking. 

Individual drinking cups and towels and a place to — 
wash. 

A good well. 

At least one medical examination of each pupil every 
year by a physician, with the parents cooperating. 

A playground, with enough sand or gravel to prevent it 
from getting muddy. 

A school garden to give the children practice in garden- 
ing and agriculture. 

Two separate toilets kept in sanitary condition. 

A stove with a jacket around it. 

A proper system for ventilation. 

A few good pictures on the interior walls. 

A small library. 

The outside wood well painted. 

An American flag. 

A classroom, an entrance hall, and a suitable place for 
a workshop and for instruction in cooking. 

Comfortable seats properly arranged. 

Meetings at the schoolhouse for the entire community 
as often as once a month. 

Parents to visit the school once in a while to show 
their interest. 


CREATING AN EpucaTIONAL ATMOSPHERE 


On a hot day after a June rain we say, “This is good 
growing weather.” The atmosphere seems just right to 
make the corn grow. Those of us who are interested in 
bettering our schools will want to help create an educa- 
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tional atmosphere in our community— ‘growing weather” 
for the children’s minds. 

Four young men in an Oklahoma village were im- 
pressed with the lack of interest on the part of the neigh- 
bors in their village school and in educa- 
tion in general. With the purpose of rais- 
ing the “educational thermometer” of 
their town, they organized a lecture course which has been 
successfully operated in that church for over fourteen 
years. 

Hundreds of rural communities are receiving the educa- 
tional stimulus of a lecture course. ‘These lecture courses 
are becoming so common that where one is not found one 
might properly ask: “Just what is holding this commun- 
ity back? Has it no leaders?’ Any up-to-date Epworth 
League that wishes to do so can organize and promote a 
lecture course. 

A village of about four hundred people in western 
Kentucky had four little churches, none of which fur- 

nished anything for the community except 
ane a preaching service once or twice a month, 

unless it were an occasional cause for sec- 
tarian strife. A young man from one of these churches 
attended the “Short Course” at the State College of 
Agriculture. Here he received the inspiration to start 
something in his own town to unite the people. He de- 
cided upon a town reading room. He with his friends 
secured the use of an old empty store building which was 
soon cleaned and equipped. About twenty papers and 
magazines, including religious periodicals, are now re- 
ceived there regularly. Over four hundred books were 


A Lecture 
Course 


> 
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donated by the neighbors. A “Traveling Library” was 
sent them by the librarian at the State Capitol. The in- 
terest is kept up monthly by lectures furnished without — 
cost by the Extension Department of the State College of 
Agriculture. 

Five years have passed since the inauguration of this 
neighborhood enterprise. “The young man who started 
the plan won the first prize for butter at the State Fair 
two of these years. A neighbor of his has one of the best 
hog farms in the State. During this period the schools 
have been consolidated. Steps have been completed for the 
dragging of the roads for a radius of five miles in every 
direction from the town after each rain. All of the 
churches have increased in efficiency, one doubling its 
strength. When a whole neighborhood unites on an en- 
terprise for the good of all—a community enterprise— 
religion seems to thrive, and interest in the local institu- 
tions grows. 

Once upon a time, a Y. W. C. A. secretary was driv- 
ing through an isolated community when she found it 

necessary to inquire of a girl about the 
ree road. “Wal’, I'll tell ye where this 

road goes,” said the girl: “it wanders 
down through this here settlement and then up over that 
mountain into the next cove, and thar it stops.” Un- 
fortunately, the lives of many young people are quite like 
that road. Their course soon stops. Their minds stop 
growing too soon. 

While working in an isolated community in the South- 
ern Mountains where there are many young people, none 
of whom were going to any college, I was once trying to 


a 
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show the desirability of a college education. They told 
_me they didn’t have the money for expenses. Finally I 
_made the offer that if any of them would furnish his 
clothes and the railroad fare and would work for his 
board, I would provide for his tuition. One young man 
said he would “take the offer,” but he didn’t succeed. 
Then a young woman sent me word that she was making 
her own clothes and getting ready to go to Berea Col- 
lege. She showed her new clothes to the other girls and 
told them her plans, and soon others began to make 
similar arrangements. Corn clubs for the boys and can- 
ning clubs for the girls helped financially. Ten months 
later, when the fall term opened, seven of those young 
people went to Berea College, five entered a Tennessee 
academy, and one registered in a normal school. Thir- 
teen young people from one community “working their 
way” through college isn’t a bad record. 

An Epworth League in a Pennsylvania church has a 
“College Night” once a year. College pennants and 
banners are fastened around on the walls, and in the pews 
underneath each pennant sit people who have been or who 
expect to go to that college. The rivalry adds to the in- 
terest. Friends are induced to attend to “swell the 

crowd” in each group and help with the college yells and 
songs. The pastor cooperates by preaching a sermon on 
education. 

There are a countless number of ways by which the 
church can supplement the school. Each church is ex- 
pected to minister to its community and not simply to ask 
people to support it and to keep it alive. The most prac- 
tical and permanent service a church can render to its 
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neighborhood is to help the local school a to inspire 
young people to go to college. 


INSTRUCTING THE MARGINAL PEOPLE 


In every neighborhood there are people on the outer 
edge of everything. We call them “marginal” people. 
They don’t own any property, or perhaps they are foreign- 
speaking people and are ‘out of the circle” because of 
language difficulties. Perhaps they are ordinary Amer- 
icans who had poor advantages in their youth. ‘They 
are the type of the people whom we are told in the New 
Testament to minister to and help. 

A young man in a mining district wanted to be of serv- 
ice to his church and began to look for ‘‘something to do.” 

He was not needed to teach in a Sunday 
A Class in School because there were many foreigners 
English : 

in the village, and the Sunday school was 
small. He soon found out that these Italians and Greeks 
wanted to learn to speak the English language, so he 
started such a class. He would walk around the town 
and through the mines with his class, explaining things 
they saw. As they would cross the railroad he would ex- 
plain the sign: “Look out for the cars,” and in the mines 
he told them what “No Smoking Allowed” and “‘Medical 
Attention Free by the Company Physician,” and other 
signs meant. ‘They soon found that their knowledge of 
English was a great asset, financially as well as in other 
ways. The first thing they saved was the extra fee they 
had been paying the company doctor. A young Greek 
who was a member of that class is ncw attending a Middle 
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Western college and ranks well among his classmates. 
The English class was a good investment. 

“What’s this? Can’t you read, Henry?” asked a min- 
ister one day, when calling at the home of a tenant farmer 
in an isolated, backward community in a 
Southern State. 

“No, sir,” replied the embarrassed man. 
“TI never went to school. My father died when I was 
small, and my mother could not send me to school.” 

“Whose name are you printing there?” 

“I was trying to print my landlord’s name. He is a 
candidate for magistrate and I want to vote for him. He 
has been my landlord for eighteen years.” j 

‘The man seemed to become more embarrassed all the 
time. He seemed to be more ashamed of the fact that his 
wife was teaching him than that he couldn’t read or write. 

“Henry, this shouldn’t be. You should know how to 
read. I[’ll teach you.” 

“How much will it cost, sir?” 

“Nothing but a lot of hard work. Is there anyone else 
in this settlement that can’t read?” 

“Tots of folks. Heaps of us renters can’t read.” 

“Tet’s have a class here in your own house. I’ll come 
over each week on Tuesday and Friday nights. Ask the 
fellows to come out and join our class.” 

The first night seven tenant farmers and the minister 
sat around Henry’s kitchen table. ‘They laughed and 
joked about how ignorant they were and what a hard time 

the minister was going to have teaching them. ‘They 
started on the calendar. It had meant nothing to them 
before. Then they bought and sold corn and eggs across 


A Night 
School 
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the table until late at night. The attendance kept up 
and they learned to read, write, and “cipher.” The next 
winter another class of eleven members was started. In- 
stead of asking the minister to drive four miles and back 
each night, the class volunteered to meet him half way— 
at the church. Incidentally, this gave them the habit 
of going there. Five of them with their families have 
since become members. 

Some one spoke to the minister one day about what the 
community might do for “those tenant farmers.” 

“What can we do for those tenants?” ‘The minister 
asked. ‘Why, they are we, and we are they!” 

The country church of which this man is the pastor 
has grown faster than any other church in that county. 
Practical service to others is what counts in the building 
up of any church. 


THE JOHN SWANEY SCHOOL 


“Uncle John” and “Aunt Sade” with other Quaker 
families settled in “(Clear Creek Community” in Putnam 
County, Illinois. Religion among Quakers is a week-day 
affair as well as a Sunday trait. When a barn belonging 
to one of them burns, a horse dies, sickness comes to the 
family, or there is any other mishap, the neighbors get 
together quickly and supply the needs of their unfortunate 
member. ‘This week-day type of religion binds them 
closely together and gives them a splendid community 
spirit. “Quaker Lane,” where “Uncle John” Swaney 
lived, was one of those ideal Quaker communities. The 
“meetinghouse” was largely attended, as was the school. 
As many as eighty or ninety pupils went to the district 
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school in the winter months. Two “literaries,” a debat- 
ing society, and a dramatic club flourished. 

But the time came, as it does in all communities, when 
a higher education was demanded. This meant sending 
the children off to the town school, not to return to the 
country to live, or in many cases families moving to town 
and renting their farms. This meant not only “run-down 
farms” but also poorer churches. The school enrollment 
decreased from eighty to twenty. The “literaries,” dra- 
matic club, and the debating society dwindled and died. 

It was at this time that the question of consolidating 
the small district schools into one efficient school was dis- 
cussed. “The usual objections were raised : increased taxes, 
poor roads for transporting the children, the location of 
the new building, and the dislike for any totally new sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, the progressive element won out and 
the three district schools were consolidated. ‘The new 
building has four classrooms, two laboratories, a library, a 
manual training shop, a kitchen, and a gymnasium. ‘The 
five teachers live in the new “‘teacherage.” ‘The school is 
called “The John Swaney Consolidated School’ because 
“Uncle John” and “Aunt Sade” donated the twenty-four 
acres of beautifully wooded land for the campus. 
“Uncle John” is the proudest citizen in the neighborhood 
when he attends a stock-judging contest at the school, or 
_ sees the boys at work on the little experiment patch or 
school garden. The literary societies have come back. 
Athletic teams again defend the honor of the local com- 
munity. The young men and women when they finish the 
high-school course out there in the country generally want 
to go away to school as before, but this time they go off 
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to an agricultural college and come back to “Clear Creek 
Community” to live on the farms of “Quaker Lane,” and 
to raise their families in this, their little republic, which is 
governed and inspired by the teachings of the gospel 
taught at the ‘“‘meetinghouse.” 

The idea of consolidating rural schools began at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, in 1869. Three fourths of the State 
have adopted the plan now. Ohio followed the example 
of Massachusetts. Indiana is often spoken of as having 
the greatest success in consolidating her schools. Gradu- 
ally this system will be adopted throughout our land, and 
the country boy and the country girl will be given school 
advantages equal to or better than the children of the city. 


“Dear Master of us all, thou who didst love the coun- 
try ways, grant that all the institutions of country life 
may be directed by thy Spirit into greater 
A Prayer : 
Written by a service for the people to whom they be- 
Country School long. We pray thee especially to-day for 
Teacher : 
country schools, that they may teach in the 
language of the country and so bring into the hearts of 
country boys and girls an increased knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of country life and a greater love for its reality 
and beauty. Grant to the teachers in these schools cour- 
age and patience and wisdom and a new vision of the 
greatness of their work as community leaders.” 
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A WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT 


Write down at least five things that would improve the 
educational life of your community. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDING THE NEEDS OF OUR COMMUNITY 


ONCE upon a time while visiting a mission hospital in 
Turkey, I was allowed by the medical missionary to 
: watch an operation on an old peasant. 
Doctors Diag- i 
nose Before When the patient was ready on the oper- 
Prescribing ating table I noticed he had several scars 
on his body from burns. The surgeon explained that this 
_man had an abscess on the liver and that it was the 
custom among these ignorant people when anyone had 
an ache or a pain, no matter what the cause, to burn him 
with a hot iron. This man had a dozen or more such 
scars on his body. The pain from the burn made the 
patient forget the old ache, and as a temporary matter this 
plan of counter-irritation seemed successful. This mis- 
sionary doctor, however, first made a careful diagnosis of 
the patient’s condition, then operated. 

This is the scientific method followed by doctors every- 
where. In our church work also we should not get 
up something merely to cause a little temporary enthusi- 
asm or counter-irritation, and then let it “die down,” 
leaving the old ache and a new scar. We should first of 
all study our community, determine its religious needs, 
and then proceed to cure it of its sins or ailments. We 
should take time to study the needs of our community— 
to “diagnose it.” 
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In another backward country of Asia it is the custom 
when a person is sick for the family to place the patient 
we Can on a pallet outside the door where the 
munity HasIts passer-by can see and advise. Such con- 
Own Ailments versations as these are heard: 

“What’s the matter with him?” some one asks. 

“He’s sick. Sick in the head.” 

“Oh! It’s too bad, but it’s from God. God wills it. 
My brother was sick in the head once. We went down 
along the river, gathered certain leaves, made a poultice 
and put it on his head, and he got well.” 

So the family sends to the river, gets the leaves and ap- 
plies the poultice. Scarcely before this is done some other 
passer-by goes through the same questioning. 

“My sister,” says the new caller, “was sick in the head, 
and we went up along the mountainside, gathered certain 
roots, cooked them, gave them to her to eat, and she got 
well.” 

Then this new remedy is tried, and so on and ‘on. 
Strangely enough many people live through such medical 
care. 

In our religious work we are not to try first one thing, 
then another, anything and everything that anyone sug- 
gests who happens to speak at our church. We must 
first study the cause of our trouble in a prayerful and 
_ careful manner, then patiently provide the needed remedy, 
nursing new life back into our League or church or com- 
munity. While our Sunday school or League may live 
through the many things we try on them, yet the better 
way is to study intelligently the particular need and the 
- proper remedy for that ailment. 
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At a hotel in a little village in New York State I 
noticed the lobby filled with traveling men. I was told 
: this was not unusual in that town. One 
eae “Send of these commercial travelers said: 
Out Traveling ‘There’s lots of business in this town, and 


Selesnes the only way a house can get it is to send 
aman after it. Advertising won’t do it. A letter won’t 
do it. A firm must send a man or lose the business.” 

Shortly before that I had visited in a hundred and 
forty-four homes in one community in Oregon, and found 
only thirteen homes that had had a visit from anyone on 
church business in the past twelve months. Yet there 
were five churches that were supposed to be “getting busi- 
ness” in that neighborhood. 

The churches, like the business houses, must send a per- 
son to the home. A church notice in the paper or an an- 
nouncement from the pulpit will help, but a personal 
representative of the church is necessary to get most “out- 
siders” to church. A systematic plan of studying the 
needs of the community and securing new ‘‘customers,” 
new church attendants or members is just as necessary as 
and certainly more important than securing business for 
a shoe or hardware house. 

Successful business firms spend much time in looking 
up “prospects,” getting ready for sales later on. ‘Take, 
for instance, a certain great cash register 
company. They have the following in- 
formation on hand, which shows how they 
look up “prospects.” I quote from a letter from the com- 
pany: 

“Our information concerning probable purchasers of 


Looking Up 
Prospects 
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_ our Cash Registers is obtained from daily reports sent in 
by our representatives. These reports show the names, 
business, number of clerks, registers or systems in use, etc., 
_ of the merchants on whom they have called that day. 

“Advertising material or letters are sent to these mer- 
chants at intervals of two weeks for a period of six 
months, unless their orders have been received in the 
meantime.” 

Let us take another very successful firm, this time an 
adding machine company. This is what they say: 

“This is in reply to your letter of January eleventh in 
which you ask us to give you some information regard- 
ing our methods of studying our field of prospects and 
getting our message to them. 

“In this connection, I should say that, first, we know 
the number of business houses in every county in the 
United States. Second, we have a financial rating on 
every merchant and business man. ‘Third, we have the 
name and address of every business house using our ma- 
chine. Fourth, we have the name and address of every 
man using any other type of adding or calculating ma- 
chine. Fifth, we know the lines of business represented in 
each county and how many business houses of each kind 
there are. Sixth, we know the'name of the man to see in 
each business house. 

“By having this information, we are enabled to make a 
complete survey of our field. We know how many ma- 
chines have been sold in each county in the’ United States, 
and by the law of averages, we know how many machines 
ought to be sold each year in each county in the United 


States. 
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“Our men analyze each business to find out the needs 
of each man, and also his hobby, if he has one, so that they 
may use arguments that make the strongest appeal to him. 

“Our proposition is selling machines, together with the 
service they will render. The problem of the minister is 
to popularize or sell—if you please—his religion, his code 
of ethics, his ideals of living, to others. In fact, a min- 
ister should be just as careful to study his people and their 
needs as we study our prospects and their needs.” 

Supposing you should go to a little town where there 
were five churches and ask the church people about their 
“prospects’—the unsaved, the unchurched, the non-at- 
tendants. Certainly, their task is more important than 
selling cash registers or adding machines. 

We tried this. We defined the community and asked 
five ministers in the same town the same question, ‘““What 
percentage of the population in your town are members 
of no church?” Here are the answers: 


PORTS taUMISEE ES cls ae ais a ied 66 2/3% 
mecond minister (02's <i wens ces - 331/3% 
sLbitd MUiiStey vs tie a. eae tad sen» | Sin peye 
Fourth ministers cies «geile 5.50 iene 
Fifth minister ..... Rime ee ee 10 | 1% 


Then we asked them a similar question, but easier to 
answer, “What percentage of the population in your town 
attend no church?” ‘The answers vary just as widely. 


A“ 
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Pqurtierenistet yas sees wn oe. ode cd als 50% 
Pitihiaminsterash? Mow det dv dewiies Sve 2 30% 


It is very evident that all five of the men were just 
guessing, otherwise the answers would have been practic- 
ally the same. The blame for this situation cannot be put 
entirely upon the ministers. The laymen and especially 
the young people must assume their share of the responsi- 
bility. 

The purpose of this lesson is to show that in our church 
work, it is necessary to study diligently the needs of our 
community and to make a careful house-to-house search 
for prospective church or league or Sunday school mem- 


_ bers. 


Some Tuincs To Do 


Up-to-date Epworth Leagues that are looking for some- 
thing to do can help the busy pastor in “looking up pros- 


pects.” They can be the “traveling salesman’ for their 


firm—the church—to represent it in the homes of new- 
comers or non-attendants. They can carefully study their 
community to locate its needs or diagnose its religious and 


social ailments and then make it a better place in which 


‘to live. They can locate prospective Epworth Leaguers, 


church attendants, or members. They can find out about 


the need for social and recreational life and the kind 


needed. They can determine the educational or cultural 


needs of the community. They can seek ways of making 
the homes better, thus bringing in-the kingdom of God. 


Not a complete but a much simplified plan for finding 
the needs of our community is here given. The Epworth 
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League in making such a study should cooperate with the 
“Unit Leaders” of the Centenary Organization and espe-_ 
cially work in closest cooperation with and under the su- 
pervision of the pastor. 


LocaTING THE “PROSPECTS” 
(Assign to a Committee of Five) 


In every community it is important that prospective 
church people be looked up. This is often done by the 
use of questionnaires or survey blanks. Such a plan is 
advisable if done by the pastor. The Rural Department. 
of the Home Board furnishes such blanks. But when a 
survey or canvass is undertaken by the Epworth League, 
it is advisable to use the simpler method of mapping or 
charting the community. Instead of filling out intricate 
questionnaires, it is better for the Epworth League to 
make out a few simple maps, such as “a Church Member- 
ship Map,” “a Sunday School Map,” and an “Epworth 
League Map.” It is important in making these to ob- 
serve closely the following directions: 

1. First make an outline map of the community. -For 
this, as well as for the following maps, use a large sheet 
of paper or piece of white cloth about two by three feet 
in size. 

First, define your community. Decide upon its size, 
that is, how far it extends from the church in each 
direction, as for example, two miles north, three miles 
south, two and a half miles west, and one mile east. If 
this is difficult to determine, use as the outside boundary 
those homes farthest from the church from which your 
people come. 
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Lay off the parish in squares on the paper or cloth, each 
~ square representing one square mile. You will ordinarily 
have twenty-five to thirtv-six squares. 

Draw in the rivers and railways. Indicate the roads. 
If the roads follow the section lines, your lines, outlining 
the squares, will represent the roads. Indicate on the map 
the location of each schoolhouse by a small square (co) 
each church by a large cross (sf), and each house by a 
small plus sign (+). Print in small letters, the last 
name of each family near the plus sign, representing the 
house of that family, as (+ Smith). 

If your community is a village, each square should 
represent a block in the village. If it consists of a vil- 
lage and also the surrounding country, it will be better to 
make out two outline maps, one for the village and one for 
the open country. 

Make an exact copy of your outline map as a base 
or foundation or skeleton map for your Epworth League 

map. 
ake Decide upon the ages when people 
League Map should be members of the Epworth 
League, as for example sixteen to thirty-five years, in- 
clusive. : 

Put a small circle (0) at each house or beside each plus 
mark for every person in the Methodist ccnstituency 
within the above ages. These circles will indicate all the 
young people in the community who should be members 
of the Epworth League. 

Fill in solidly the circles (@) representing those young 
people who already belong to the Epworth League. 

This completes the map. ‘The open circles show who 
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the people are, and where they live who do not but should 
ybelong to the Epworth League. 

Put the map on the wall of the room where the League 
meets. Assign “the prospects,” that is, the non-members, 
represented by the open circles, to members for personal 
work. This will mean visiting them, inviting them to 
socials, and eventually getting them to join the League. 
As they become members, fill in the circles solidly. ‘This 
plan visualizes the task. Young people like to work when 
they can see clearly their task. This plan has been tried 
and found successful. 

A Sunday school map is made in the same way as the 
Epworth League map except that it includes all ages. 

A copy should be made of the original outline map. 
A small circle should be put on the map at each house 

for each person in that family. If there 
Make a : ; . 
Sunday School are five in the Smith family, they would 
Map be represented by five small circles, thus. 
(+ Smithooooo). 

Fill the circles in solidly if the person attends Sunday 
school. Colors can be used if there is more than one 
denomination in the community, as red for Methodists, 
blue for Presbyterians, green for Baptists, etc. “The open 
circles will represent “the prospects’—the people that 
should be secured for your Sunday school. 

Put the map on the wall and assign “the prospects” to 
members to look up and enlist in the Sunday school. As 
they are secured fill in the circles. Such a map shows 
what are the possibilities for growth. It presents a de- 
finite and concrete tag: or challenge. Neighbors will try 
to get neighbors, children will interest their friends, all 
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will definitely set about to make the circles on the map 
uniform, that is, getting everyone attending Sunday school.# 

The same plan is followed with the church map, 

' except that the ages are different. In this map take into 
. Make a Church consideration all people over twelve years 
Membership of age. ‘This is purely an arbitrary age 
eo? limit, and cannot be adhered to strictly, 
but seems better than any other. — 
| Care must be taken not to proselyte. Suppose in the 
Smith family there are five people over twelve years of 
’ age, one of whom belongs to a different denomination; 
_the map should indicate this, as: (+ Smitho @oo O). 
If Mrs. Smith is a Baptist, the circle should be filled in 
with green. Mr. Smith and the son and daughter should 
_be encouraged to join the same church. There will be 
enough people left who should join your church to com- 
mand your prayers and your energies for several years to 
come. Such a map will show to all that the church has 
‘a definite program, that it knows whom it is trying to 
reach. 

There are several other maps that could quickly be 
made and with profit, such as “A Church Attendance 
eee Map,” “A Newcomers Map,” or “A 

P Junior Leaguers Map.” | 

Lists of the names of the neopit you are trying to 

reach should be kept for future reference. You will 
want to send them invitations to socials 
or other meetings. At least the list will ‘ 


_be needed to check up on occasionally. 
a 


: Checking Up 
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DLAGNOSING THE SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL CONDI- 
TIONS AND NEEDS OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


(Assign to a Committee of Three) 
1. Indicate the information regarding socials given in 
this community during the past twelve months. 


APPROXIMATE 
ATTENDANCE 


Number of Socials held at the School- 
TGUSOS sis fans atone ip ceteieeaks © eee: 

Number of Socials held at the 
Churches... es ees esis, Se ie —_. 

Number of Socials held at the Com- 
munity idialln-s oe. eee See ——- 





Number of Socials held at Private 
Homest! 1h oe oe ee ee 


Number of Socials held at the Dance 
Halls’: ie teeter tcc a rn en eee 


Number of Socials held other places 








Number of Socials held at the Lodges———— —. 





2. Which of these are most helpful? 
3. Which of these are most harmful? 


4. What type of socials do we need more of in this; 
neighborhood ? 


5. Make out a program of socials and recreational| 
activities for the next twelve months, allowing for one: 
social event each month, and seeking to reach those who? 
do not usually enjoy the community social life. 


; 
' 
' 
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STUDYING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
(Assign to a Committee of Three) 


1. Indicate methods of improving the school. Check 
‘needed improvements: 

Beautification of the School Grounds. 

Beautification of the School Building. 

A Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

A School Playground. 

More Regular Attendance. 

A Longer Term.. 

Higher Salaries for Teachers. 
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Hot Lunches. 

Consolidation of Schools. 

2. Make out three parallel lists of names of young peo- 
ple in the community, who in the past five years have com- 
pleted the following: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL OR 
EIGHTH GRADE HicH ScHooL COLLEGE 
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3. In which of the above columns have the young peo- 
~ ple been most successful ? 





4.. What does this list indicate regarding the need for 


* additional emphasis being put on higher learning? 


: School from the College of Agriculture ?. 


) 


5. How many of these young people have entered or 
are planning to enter definite Christian service? 


6. Which of the following are needed: A lecture 
course ? A Chautauqua ? A canning club ? 
A corn growing club? A library? A reading 
circle ?. A debating society ? An extension 


























HELPING IN THE Home ConpiTIons 


(Assign to a Committee of Three) 


1. Calculate the number of hours the average housewife 


works in a day. (Consider the fact that most industrial 


workers have an eight-hour day.) 
2. Check which of the following labor saving devices 


are needed in this community: 


Fireless cooker. 

Vacuum cleaner. 

Electric or gasoline iron. 
Motor driven washer. 
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Gasoline or oi] stove for summer. 

Iceless refrigerator. 

Running water in the house. 

Bathroom. 

Wheel tray. 

The above questions are important because, if a mother 
can save an hour or two daily from her routine work for 
culture and religious training, it will mean much to our 
rural churches. 

3. In how many homes are there musical instruments? 

4. How many homes receive the Epworth Herald? 

5. How many families have daily family worship? 

6. How many families have grace at meals? 

7. What are the needs as to reading matter for the 
homes ? 

8. Which of the following activities are needed in this 
community: 


WRITE HERE WHO HAS 
CHECK HERE IF BEEN ASSIGNED 
NEEDED ACTIVITIES THE TASK 


Making the Community Maps. 





Securing New League Members. 


Securing New Sunday School Members. 





Securing New Church Members. 





Visiting the Newcomers. 
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Visiting the Shut-ins. 
Studying the Question of Community Social Life. 
Studying the Educational Needs. 
Arranging: A Lecture Course. 
A Chautauqua. 
A Canning Club. 
A Corn-Growing Club. 
A Library. 
A Reading Circle. 
A Debating Society. 


Lectures on Home Economics. 





Other Activities. 
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CHAPTER V 
ENLISTING FOR RURAL SERVICE 


Tue preceding four chapters have had to do with 
community service in our home neighborhood, working 
through our own Epworth League and among our own 
friends and neighbors. The army and navy have taken 
most of our young men away from home and given them 
a vision of “outside service.” It so happens that there 
was never a time in the history of our church when young 
men and young women were so much needed to dedicate 
themselves to the service of Christ in full-time work 
for the church. The call of the church for young men 
and young women to enlist in Christian service in the 
homeland is close akin to the country’s call which has 
been heeded with such willingness by so many. The spirit | 
of service is found everywhere. As the Centenary has” 
been calling for recruits by the thousands, young people 
are asking questions as to how to get into service, how to 
enlist. Some of those questions and answers as they refer 
to work in our village and open country communities are 
given in this chapter. 


Hair A Hunprep LIFEworRK QUESTIONS 
“How should I decide upon my life work?” 


If you are considering two or three professions or, occu- 
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pations, imagine; yourself as having come to old age and 


looking back over a life spent in each calling. If you 


imagine your having been a banker, you will look back 


upon accumulated wealth; if a doctor, upon bodies cured; 
if a farmer, upon people whom you have fed; if a car- 
penter or mason, upon houses you have built. If you im- 
agine yourself as having been a minister, you will look 
back not upon accumulated wealth but upon an abun-: 
dance of friends. -Your specialty will not have been car- 
ing for bodies but caring for minds, and you will have 
built homes and character, not houses. You will look 


back upon a thousand young people you have sent to col- 


lege, a thousand grateful parents whose children you 
have helped, a thousand happy homes started under the 


-influence of your church. In other words, you will be a 


specialist in people—in boys and girls, and homes. 


“What is the most needy field?” 


If you mean the most pagan continent, it is probably 
Africa. If you mean the field where there are the fewest 
Christian workers in proportion to the population, it is 
the foreign mission field. For you, the most needy field is 
the field that needs you the most. You may be called to 
take care of your widowed mother. She is not a pagan, 
and there is only one of her; yet God wants you there with 
her. Some are called to do the interesting work in some 
far-away Oriental country. Others are just as badly 
needed in some less romantic rural field at home, but a 
place where the work is as interesting and as worth-while 
as any. | 
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“If the needs for rural pastors are so urgent and the 
opportunities are so great, why is it so few college stu- 
dents are going into the rural ministry?” 


Until recently all our schools pointed men to the city. 

Public speakers have been accustomed to eulogize those 
who left the farm, went to the city and “made a success” 
of their life work. Vy 

Theological seminaries where ministers are trained, 
almost universally have employed professors who came 
from city pastorates. Every illustration heard in the class- 
room is from the city. 

Church boards have not stood behind the young men 
who have sought rural pastorates, but have left them to 
drift or perhaps be stranded or pocketed. 

The fact that several Methodist colleges in one year 
have decided to put in a professor of rural leadership in- 
dicates that a change has come. One State College of 
Agriculture has increased its enrollment threefold in four 
years. Another has more than twice as many students 
as there are in all departments in the State University. 
Our theological schools are beginning to employ rural 
church professors. Our Methodist Church at the last 
General Conference organized a Rural Department in the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension that is — 
seeking to dignify the rural ministry and to make it a 
career big enough to challenge the life investment of any 
young man in our church. 


“What are the natural qualifications I should have to 
become a rural church worker?” 


You should be rural-minded; that is, you should like 
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the things that are found in the country—trees, flowers, 
- live stock, growing grain and country roads. You should 
like rural people; that is, you should be able to see and 
to appreciate those genuine qualities in rural people, such 
as neighborliness, honesty, plain speaking, and sometimes 
plain dressing. You should be physically active; that is 
you should enjoy not only reading and study but also 
hitching up a horse or milking a cow. When you go to 
visit some of your parishioners you should prefer taking 
along a husking peg to a card case with engraved calling 
cards. 


“How can I tell I am enough of a leader to be a rural 
pastor?” 


People will follow a person who knows where he is 
going and is on his way. If you have a desire to help 
people, and if your habit is not to drive, but to lead, bear- 
ing your part of the load as well as giving directions to 
others, and if you know your work, you can be a successful 
leader. 


“At what age should a rural worker begin his life 
work?” 


Not until he has completed his college and professional 
training. We don’t begin practicing medicine or dentistry 
or pharmacy or law when we have completed only the 
- eighth grade or the high school. The State won’t allow 
us to engage in these professions until we have completed 
our training. A man values people’s souls less highly 
than he does their bodies or their teeth when he begins 
preaching with less training than a doctor or a dentist. 
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A minister with less preparation than a lawyer must think 
religious questions are less important than legal questions. — 


_ “Don’t church officials, such as district superintendents 
and bishops, look down upon the rural pastor?’ 


Not upon the rural pastor but upon the rural pastorate. © 
They often rate a charge by the salary paid and rural peo- 
ple haven’t paid large salaries. Even then in many cases 
they haven’t gotten their money’s worth. It has been a 
circle of dissatisfaction: rural churches—low salaries— 
poor pastors, too young or too old or uneducated—dis- 
satisfied people—low salaries—poor pastors—dissatisfied 
people—low salaries, etc. 

The pastors who could have done better elsewhere were 
limited here by having too many churches put under their 
care. 

Country people raised few objections to the plan because — 
they were not paying large enough salaries to get better- 
equipped men. 

The Centenary is changing this parte plan by helping 
to establish resident full-time pastorates in the country 
and village, where a well-equipped minister is given one 
church, is paid a good salary and is provided with a par- 
sonage. This is rapidly dignifying the rural pastorate.. 


“Aren't country people too conservative and provincial 
to allow me to be progressive if I become a rural pastor?” 


City people often think of rural people as being “coun- 
tryfied” or provincial. Likewise country people have just 
as much fun about the city folk who can’t milk a cow or. 
hitch up a horse. Both classes are at heart about the same, 
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though, of course, their -work is different. It is a question 
~ as to which is the more progressive. 

_ The twelve-foot self-binder, twenty-eight horse-power 
threshing machine, the gang plow, corn-binder, silo, 
tractor, auto, consolidated-school, gravel roads, the attend- 
ance of farmers by the thousands at institutes, short 
courses in agriculture and extension schools—all these in- 
dicate that the farmer is making rapid progress. ‘The 
most evident fact about country life is that the church 
hasn’t kept pace with the farmer. Progressive young rural 
ministers are presented with a big challenge—that of 
keeping the church abreast with the farmers. 


“T should like to become a rural pastor. but I’d hate 
_ to ask a girl to live such a lonely, isolated life with me.” 


4 


The country is not so isolated as it once was, now that 
we have automobiles and better roads. The rural free 
delivery and rural telephone reach nearly every com- 
munity. Even with all of these conveniences your wife 
may become lonely unless she gets interested in your 
work, but no place is lonely where one is interested in 
his work. Many of our rural churches are in villages 
where one has all modern conveniences and advantages. 


“Tsn’t the salary too low to encourage a college graduate 
_ to enter the rural ministry?” 


The salary of a rural minister who is not a college 
graduate is too low to encourage a college man to take 
his place and accept his salary. But the Centenary is 
making possible the paying of an adequate salary to a col- 
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lege graduate, of from $1,000 to $1,800 a year, besides 
providing a parsonage for him. 


“Will I find any prejudice in the country against a 
social program?” 


You may if you only talk about it, but not as soon as 
you begin your actual work, and never more than in any 
big job. 


“Why not let the city men do the preaching and let us 
men who know about the country do the farming?” 


That plan has been tried, but it hasn’t worked. The 
plan of having a city preacher go out into the country 
once a week or once a month to preach, shake hands with 
everybody and tell them he’s glad to see them, at the 
same time he’s a little more glad to hurry back to his 
home in the city immediately after his sermon, or perhaps 
after dinner, and stay there until his next “appointment,” 
has stunted ten thousand country churches in our de- 
nomination. The Centenary has brought in a new era for 
country churches, as well as for others. The time has 
now come for rural pastors to live among their people and 
know about country life, its needs and its joys. 


“W hat is meant by the Home Board’s ‘Five Year Pro- 
gram for country churches?” 


A man and his wife are put in charge of a church for 
a period of at least five years. This allows for the train- 
ing of leaders and the securing of an adequate church 
building and equipment. The Board stands behind the 
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pastor for that period and helps him work out his pro- 
gram. 


“Why are there so many denominations in rural dis- 
tricts?”’ 


For the same reason that there are so many different 
kinds of names. In every community there are Dutch, 
German, Irish, Scandinavian, Scotch, English, and many 
other names. Our ancestors came from every European 
country, and each group brought its religion with it. 
Hence we have the Dutch Reformed, German Reformed, 
German Lutheran, Irish Catholic, Scandinavian Lutheran, 
Scotch Presbyterian, and English Methodist. ‘The Bap- 
tists came to Rhode Island and the Quakers to Pennsyl- 
vania, because they were persecuted. So did many others, 
and as a consequence we have many denominations. ‘This 
makes the challenge of the rural ministry all the larger, 
to unite so many denominations on a community task. 


“Tf I become a rural pastor wouldn’t I spend much of 
my time in denominational competition?” 


Some pastors used to do this, and some continue the 
unchristian practice. Our Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension is now putting money into only those 
fields without denominational competition. After you 
have had your training, the Board can secure for you a 
field where you can work for the entire community in- 
stead of emphasizing your denominationalism and pro- 
moting sectarian strife. 
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“Are not rural communities already overchurched?” 


A similar question would be “Are people sick?”” Some 
are and some are,not.. Some villages are overchurched. 
The vast majority’ of the open country communities are 
not overchurched. There are many villages in the far 
West that are overchurched. ‘The open country there 
has practically no churches at all yet. In the South one 
sees villages that appear to be overchurched. As far as . 
the number of church buildings is concerned, there are 
too many, but in about nine out of ten of these there is 
preaching only once a month. ‘The South as a whole is 
not overchurched, and the vast majority of Southern rural 
communities do not have adequate churches. ‘Taking the 
United States as a whole, two thirds of the population are 
not members of any church. Nine out of ten of the rural 
communities in the United States do not have a resident 
minister. 


“If I enter the rural ministry what proportion of my 
time should I need to spend in baptizing babies, marrying 
the young, and making pastoral calls?” 


If you are a successful rural pastor, your time through- 
out the year will be about equally divided into four dis- 
tinctive types of work: religious éducation, community 
service, evangelism, and the world-wide work of the 
church. Your “pastoral calls” will be made in carrying 
out such a year’s program. Your baptisms will be a part 
of your religious teaching. Each wedding ceremony you 
perform will mean, not a perfunctory “duty” but a new 
home started, over which you are to have a Christian’ 
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influence. Thus the time spent on these ceremonies will 
not be begrudged. 


“Where do we get the idea that men go into the min- 
istry who can’t do anything else?” 


This idea is traditional but no longer applies in other 
than exceptional cases. When a worthless fellow gets into 
the ministry, everybody hears about it. It’s the same 
with the proverbial ‘“‘minister’s bad boy”: when one turns 
out bad, everybody knows it and tells everybody else. The 
modern pastor, though not a specialist in other than his 
own work, is probably better able than men in any other 
profession to do a dozen things, such as teach school, 
nurse a sick patient, plead a case in court, or plow a 
straight furrow. 


“What is the difference between community work, so- 
cial service, and rural church work?” 


Community work is something done for an entire com- 
munity, and not just for the church members or for the 
adherents of our own denomination. Road or school im- 
provement or a health campaign is community work. 
Social service is similar to community work, but is usually 
applied to work in the city, and ordinarily includes a 

greater variety of activities. Educational activities for 
the prevention of poverty, crime, and disease are usually 
emphasized in social service. Rural church work includes 
both community work and social service, and in addition 
lays emphasis on personal regeneration, believing that the 
only way a community can be permanently changed is 
through changing the individual lives of the people who 
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live there. The rural church worker would first estab- 
lish a relationship between the individuals and God. This 
is called “personal evangelism.” ‘Then he would under- 
take to establish Christian relationships between neighbors. 
This we call “social service” or “social evangelism.” 
Then when he gets his people to improve conditions in 
their community we say he is doing community work. 
The rural church worker is rendering the broadest and 
most permanent service. 


“How does the work ‘out West differ from work in 
another place?” 


The church as an institution does not stand as high as 
in the East. The personality of the pastor stands out 
more. The program for the church is not as clearly de- 
fined in the West. Anyone going there would have a 
greater opportunity to exercise personal initiative. 


“W hat education should one have to do rural work?” 


One should spend four years in college and three years 
in a theological seminary. It would be helpful if a part of 
the college training could be in a college of agriculture. 


“W hat is the best college to attend if one wants to be- 
come a rural worker?” 


Go to any school that gives special attention to prepara- 
tion for rural leadership. Several Methodist colleges have 
a professor of “rural leadership.” ‘The State Colleges of 
Agriculture also give training in rural leadership. 

Studies that should be included in the four years’ col- 
lege course are: The English Bible, rural sociology, rural 


s 
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economies, psychology, pedagogy, public speaking, reli- 
gious education, English literature and composition, debat- 
ing, athletics, and agriculture. 


“If I prepare for rural work will the Board guarantee 
me a position?” 


According to present indications, the Board will need 
at least twice as many rural workers in the next ten years 
as it will get, yet it doesn’t arrange for a position until 
the applicant is ready and competent to accept it. 


“What are the types of rural church work open to a 
young man?” 


A pastor of a church in the open country or village. 

A pastor of an institutional church in a rural, foreign- 
speaking community. 

A teacher of “rural leadership” in a college, many of 
whose graduates become rural leaders. 

Apply for the above to the Rural Department of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 1701 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

A religious educational director, Apply to the Board of 
_ Sunday Schools, 58 Washington Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois, 
or to the Rural Department of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. 

A principal of a home mission school. Apply to the 
Board of Education, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York city, 
New York. 

A teacher in a college that serves rural people. Apply 
to the school direct or to a teachers agency. 
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“What other types of rural work are there open to a 
young man, that are distinctly Christian but not under the 
auspices of the church?” 


A county agricultural agent. Apply to your State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Principal of a consolidated rural school. Apply to the 
local board. fe 

A teacher in a college of agriculture. , 

A farmer, whose principal aim is rural reconstruction. 

A physician in the country who can devote himself to 
the prevention of disease and of suffering. 


“What are the types of rural church work open to a 
young woman?” 


A community worker, pastor’s assistant, settlement 
worker, or deaconess. 
' A director of work among foreign-speaking people. 

A rural nurse. Apply to the Rural Department of the 
Home Board, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl-. 
vania. 

A teacher in a home mission school. Apply to the Gen- 
eral Corresponding Secretary of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York city, New 
York, or to the Board of Education, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


“W hat other types of rural work are open to a young 
woman that are distinctly Christian but not under the 
auspices of the church?” 


A county librarian. Apply to the State Librarian at 
the State Capitol. 
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A county home economics demonstrator. Apply to your 
State College of Agriculture. 

A teacher in a rura! school, perferably a consolidated 
school. 

Red Cross Work. Apply to Home Service Department 
of the Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


“W ould I get my traveling expenses paid to my field?” 

There is no rule on this question that applies to all 
types of work. In most cases you would get your travel- 
ing expenses. 


“Could I try out in rural work for a year or two and 
see if I like it?’ 


Yes. Many people do this. 


- “How many years do I need to sign up for in rural 
work?” ; 

No definite number. You should stay in the work as 
long as you feel you are needed. The length of the term 
of service of even a deaconess is a matter of her individual 
choice. 


“From whom can I get further particulars about rural 
work?” 

Your pastor, your district superintendent, or the Rural 
Department of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. 


“What literature is there on rural work?” 


There are over fifty new books and a limited number 
of pamphlets. 
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Write to the Rural Department of the Board at 1701 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for this list — 
which will be sent free. 


“Are all women employed by the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society?” 


Most of them are, but recently the Board of Home 
Missions has been employing women to become pastors’ 
assistants, rural nurses, deaconesses, and other commu- 
nity workers. 


“IT am a girl eighteen years old and want to do work 
among immigrants. What would you advise me to do?” 


First, visit the foreign-speaking people in your own 
town. If you desire to do this work permanently, you 
should become a deaconess. For information about secur- 
ing training, write to Mrs. D. B. Street; the Kenesaw, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Rev. D. W. Howell, 483 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, New York. 


“IT want to engage in home mission work as a nurse 
and I have only limited means, how should I prepare my- 
self ?”” 


Take training at one of the hospitals of our church. 
For information about entering, write Miss Alice 
Thatcher, Christ Hospital Cincinnati, Ohio, or the Rev. 
D. W. Howell, 483 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, New York. 


“Caring for my mother at home has kept me from get- 
ting a college education, I do not have these home duties 
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any longer and am anxious to get into church work. 


What could I do?” 


Go to one of the training schools and take a special 
course and then you should be very useful in one of the 
industrial homes or schools of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Your work would be to teach cooking, 
plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, and household man- 
agement. Write to Mrs. A. B. Storms, 115 Beech Street, 
Berea, Ohio. 


“What salaries do home missionaries receive?” 
What salaries do h 2? 


A deaconess is given her home; that is, she is given her 
board and room, all expenses and provision for sickness 
and old age, and in addition a small monthly cash allow- 
ance of not over fifteen dollars. The salary of a teacher 
in a home mission school varies with localities, generally 
from $40 to $70 per month. Fully equipped rural pastors 
are generally provided with a parsonage and a salary 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,800 a year. 


“Tf I become a teacher in a home missior school, how 
much of the year would I remain at the school?” 


Eight to ten months. 


“How about a vacation in church work?” 


It is becoming customary now for all church workers to 
get three or four weeks vacation. 


“How can a girl do home mission work in her home 
community?” 3 


She can become an enthusiastic worker in the Woman’s 
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Home Missionary Auxiliary. She can train the young 
people of her community to do home mission work by 
means of Queen Esther Circles, Home Mission Circles, 
Young People’s Home Missionary Societies, Home 
Guards, and Mothers’ Jewels. In addition to her local 
church work she can cooperate with the county Y. W. 
C. A. secretary, with the woman county demonstrator 
and with local community service undertakings. 


“How should I start work in a foreign section of a 
town?” 


Start by doing something for the children: organize a 
mission Sunday school, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts or Camp 
Fire Girls, a sewing or cooking class, or a Daily Vacation — 
Bible School. Sometimes a series of lectures can be ar- 
ranged at the school. Acceptable subjects are those 
relating to American citizenship, voting, labor legislation, 
industrial accidents, health and home sanitation, the Amer- 
ican school system, and the American churches. 


“W hat positions are now open?” 


It is generally unsatisfactory to state just exactly 
“What positions are now open” because by the time an 
application for a particular position is received at the 
Board’s offices, that place may be filled, and the applicant 
is disappointed. Foreign missionaries are for the most part 
sent out once a year, and during the intervening twelve 
months the Foreign Board can give information about the 
unfilled positions. In home mission work a vacancy may 
be filled within a month or even a week, and the follow- 
ing week the applicant might be at work. Positions in 
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home mission schools are filled in the summer. It is 
better to send in your application stating the type of work 
desired, section of the country in which you wish to work: 
as, for example, “Teacher in a Spanish-American school 
in the Southwest,” “Matron in an industrial. home in the 
Southern mountains,” ‘Pastor in a foreign-speaking com- 
munity in Pennsylvania,” “Rural pastor in the Northern 
Middle Western States,” giving preference of four or 
five States. 


“How can we interest our Epworth League members 
in entering definite Christian service as a lifework?” 


By getting them to undertake the kind of Christian 
work at once that they can do. In case the pastor is away 
one Sunday night a month arrange for the Epworth 
League to have charge of “the preaching hour” on that 
night. Write to the Rural Department of the Home 
Board, at 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and get a com- 
plete order of Service and Sermons. One member should 
be appointed to preside, following the order of service as 
given. A second member should be designated to read the 
Scripture given in the printed Service. A third offers 
prayer, and a fourth reads the short printed sermon. 
These orders of service and sermons will be sent free to 
any Epworth League upon request. The plan of taking 
part in church services and activities will do more toward 
enlisting young people in Christian work than anything. 

The Epworth League in our rural churches are the 
most promising recruiting camps for Christian service in 
all the church. It is on these Leagues to-day that Meth- 
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